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ELL, LET’S DISCUSS politics a little in this issue of the Journal 
without becoming personal and without intending to disturb or 
injure the feelings of anyone. 


TTT 


FTER ALL, the political situation affects the working people of America. 

Consequently they should give it some keen, deep and sound thinking. 

As a matter of fact there is not much difference between the Republican and 

Democratic parties, as at present constituted. There are real and sincere 

men in each party, but there are also some terribly rotten ones who bear 
watching no matter what they promise before election. 


TTT 


F THE MASSES of working people will but vote right they can soon 
make the politicians in Washington understand that they mean business. 
We are fed up with promises of prosperity for the past two years and still 
each month the great army of unemployed able-bodied men and women 
of America increases. 


TTF 


ILL GREEN says there are three million men out of work. Jim Davis 
says there are two and a half million. How either of them have been 
able to find out the real number is something I cannot understand, because 
neither of them has any source of information except the few rambling 
statements made by some individuals or the meager information they have 
obtained from the secretaries of some labor unions and a few employers 
who take the trouble to answer giving some information. Jim Davis gets 
his information from his statistical bureau that writes down anything told 
them but said bureau never comes in contact with those suffering from un- 
employment or with those who would be able to give them the real truth 
as to the number out of work and unable to find anything to do. 


TTF 


N MY JUDGMENT, based on what I have seen in my travels throughout 
the country and from the information I receive from our unions in 
the several districts, there are from five to six million persons out of work 
in this country at the present time. I may be wrong but I am giving you my 
opinion gained from observation and the information I have obtained. I 
am also of the opinion that there will be added to the great army of unem- 
ployed another half million by the 15th day of next January when industrial 
conditions will be at their lowest ebb. When you stop to think there are 
six million persons out of work, with an average of four others dependent 
on each person, making a total of twenty-four million, you will realize that 
this means one-fifth of the entire population of America, and that such a 
condition is dangerous. 
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Report of Delegates to the Con- 
vention of the American 
Federation of Labor, 

Held in Boston 


October 6 to 18, 1930 


In accordance with our Constitution 
we, your delegates to the Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
submit to you the following report: 

The convention opened in the Audi- 
torium of the Statler Hotel on October 
6th. The Governor of Massachusetts 
and the Mayor of Boston addressed 
the convention, as did several others 
representing the Labor Movement. 

One of the high lights of the con- 
vention was the visit of President 
Hoover and his address to the conven- 
tion. The statements made by Presi- 
dent Hoover on the unemployment sit- 
uation were listened to with a great 
deal of interest by the delegates pres- 
ent. President Hoover, however, did 
not receive the enthusiastic reception 
on the delivery of his speech that 
should have been accorded the head of 
the nation. There was something 
missing from his speech; whether it 
lacked warmth or that he felt too 
strongly the seriousness of the situa- 
tion; at any rate, there was something 
lacking and it failed to arouse the en- 


.thusiasm of the delegates. 


Your delegates were appointed on 
the usual number of committees. A 
special address was delivered by Sena- 
tor Wagner of New York on the In- 
junction Law. Senator Wagner cer- 
tainly made a splendid speech and it 
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was very much enjoyed by the dele- 
gates present. 

The convention was inconvenienced 
considerably owing to the fact that 
the national convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion was held at the same time, 
with headquarters also in the Statler 
Hotel, and the enormous crowds that 
attended the American Legion con- 
vention filled the hotel, making it very 
inconvenient for the delegates of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The greatest speech delivered at the 
convention was that made by United 
States Senator David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts. The convention went 
wild over the brilliancy and sincerity 
of his address. The Senator is a splen- 
did orator, a highly educated man and, 
of course, one hundred per cent friend- 
ly to Labor. 

This convention of the American 
Federation of Labor did not take up 
as much time as previous conventions. 
Every year it seems as though there 
is less business coming before the 
convention. 

The one matter pertaining to our 
organization in which your delegates 
were deeply interested was the juris- 
diction dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks and our Inter- 
national Union. The Executive Coun- 
cil made a report to the convention 
recommending that further confer- 
ences between the two organizations 
be held for the purpose of bringing 
about a mutual understanding or 
agreement. The proper thing, or what 
should have been done, was that a 
recommendation should have been 
made that the charter of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks be revoked. 
But, owing to the fact that your dele- 
gates realized and understood the se- 
riousness of existing conditions, re- 
sulting from unemployment among 
the working masses of our country, 
we decided to allow the report of the 
Executive Council to go unchallenged 
for the time being. Of course we feel 
this is an injustice because it is abso- 
lutely unreasonable for the Executive 


Council to allow two organizations 
having teamsters and chauffeurs in 
their membership to remain in affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor. There is not any more justice 
in this than there would be in allow- 
ing two organizations of men garment 
workers, or carpenters, or miners, in 
affiliation. But, as explained above, 
owing to the deplorable condition now 
prevailing among the working masses 
of our country, we decided not to enter 
any objections to the report of the 
Executive Council, realizing what is 
needed now is harmony and working 
together owing to the weakened con- 
dition of the entire Labor Movement. 


One of the principal and splendid 
things which took place during our 
visit to the convention was the enter- 
tainment and banquet tendered our 
delegates and visiting members of our 
organization, and ladies, numbering in 
all about thirty-five, by Local Union 
No. 259 Newspaper Chauffeurs, Dis- 
tributors & Helpers of Boston. Broth- 
er Louis Leventhal is president of that 
organization and acted as toastmas- 
ter. The banquet was splendid and 
everything that any one could expect. 
The entertainment was high class, 
clean, refreshing and full of mirth. 

General Organizer Harry Jennings 
was chairman of the Committee on 
Entertainment and Arrangements, 
appointed by the Boston Central La- 
bor Union, and he certainly did the job 
up right. 

Summing up the work of the con- 
vention, the one thing in particular 
which we noticed was the lack of in- 
terest displayed by the heads of some 
of the different organizations. There 
were no discussions on the floor of the 
convention of any consequence, and it 
was also noticed that the representa- 
tives of several International Unions 
left the convention a day or two before 
it adjourned, proving conclusively 
they were not deeply interested in 
either the work of the convention or 
in any question that might arise. This 
is to be regretted because the conven- 
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tion of the American Federation of 
Labor in years past was the educa- 
tional forum for the men of Labor. 
Perhaps after all, this condition arises 
from the feeling prevailing generally 
that much can be accomplished 
through discussions and that greater 
benefits for labor organizations are 
obtained through the work of organ- 
izers placed in different fields. 

At last year’s convention of the 
American Federation of Labor the 
representatives of one of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods appeared before the 
convention and gave out the impres- 
sion that affiliation might be consid- 
ered by those organizations. At that 
same convention President Green inti- 
mated that conferences had been car- 
ried on with the end in view that 
perhaps the Federation might be 
strengthened by the affiliation of some 
of the organizations on the outside. 
It was noticeable this year that no 
reference was made to the matter at 
this convention. We take it for 
granted, those organizations on the 
outside are determined to remain 
there. 

Reference was made to the work 
being done on the Gompers Memorial, 
to which our International, some two 
years ago, contributed $5,000. Ap- 
parently no definite date has been set 
for action on this all-important mat- 
ter, for which over $100,000 has been 
subscribed. We, your delegates, are 
of the opinion that the committee in 
charge of the affairs is expediting the 
work as rapidly as possible. 

The discussion on the floor of the 
convention which seemed to arouse 
the greatest interest among the dele- 
gates was on the old and all-important 
subject—The Injunction. The discus- 
sion took place between Matthew Woll 
and Andrew Furuseth. Matthew Woll, 
as chairman of the committee, ex- 
plained the position of the Executive 
Council and while he agreed the in- 
junction bill was not satisfactory it 
was all they could expect to obtain at 
the present time because of the con- 


struction the courts have placed on 
other bills granting Labor more, and 
because of the fact that the House and 
Senate as at present constituted— 
practically anti-Labor—a great deal 
could not be expected, and his argu- 
ment that a half loaf was better than 
none at all and for that reason the bill 
as drafted and proposed was agreed to 
by the Executive Council. 

As stated above, this was the only 
discussion of any importance on the 
floor of the convention, and the work 
of the convention this year could have 
been completed in one week were it not 
for the fact that we were inconven- 
ienced by the American Legion and 
there was a great deal of entertain- 
ment. 

The first week of the convention 
was recessed on Friday evening until 
Tuesday morning. This was due to 
the fact that many of the delegates 
did not want to work on Saturday, 
also that Monday was Columbus Day, 
which in Boston and throughout the 
East is a legal holiday. 

This created some discontent among 
the delegates because of the enormous 
expense they were under while attend- 
ing the convention. Also because of 
the fact that many International or- 
ganizations had nearly all of their offi- 
cers in attendance, and due to the dis- 
turbed condition prevailing, or about 
to prevail, with work in headquarters 
needing attention, most of the dele- 
gates were anxious that the work of 
the convention be completed as quick- 
ly as possible so they might return to 
their different localities. 

All of the present officers of the 
Federation were re-elected without 
opposition. Delegates elected to rep- 
resent the American Federation of 
Labor at the British Trades Union 
Congress were Joseph Ryan, Interna- 
tional President of the Longshore- 
men’s Union and Joseph V. Moreschi, 
General President of the International 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union. Charles J. Case, Sec- 
retary of the Ohio State Building 
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Trades Council, was elected fraternal 
delegates to the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress. Vancouver, British 
Columbia, was chosen as the city for 
the next convention, for which city 
the vote of your delegation was unani- 
mous. 

It was noticeable in this year’s con- 
vention that our organization was one 
of three that had gained in member- 
ship during the past year. Out of 117 
national and international unions only 
three had increased in membership. 

Your delegation attended every ses- 
sion of the convention and listened at- 
tentively to all discussions and re- 
ports, and watched carefully for any- 
thing that might arise which would 
have a tendency to affect the policy or 
principle upon which our organization 
is founded. 

We did everything we could in ac- 
cordance with our laws and endeav- 
ored to represent our organization as 
best we could, and for our selection 
and election as delegates by you, we 
desire to express our thanks and to 
submit this report as a synopsis of 
what transpired during the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Respectfully submitted, 
D. J. TOBIN, 
T. L. HUGHES, 
J. M. GILLESPIE, 
J.P. MCLAUGHLIN, 


L. G. GOUDIE, 
J.J. MCKENNA, 
Delegates. 





The Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
reports August rail transportation 
revenue of $7,923,377 after taxes, in- 
terest, etc., and available for pay- 
ments to the participating railroads 
and other carriers for express privi- 
leges, comparing with $12,199,746 in 
August, 1929. For eight months ended 
August 31, 1930, all transportation 
revenues totaled $74,301,489. 


Please notice the difference in earn- 
ings, and this condition obtains under 


the strictest economy, going so far in 
many instances as to have one man 
doing what two men did some years 
ago. 

The above report or financial state- 
ment is taken from authorized finan- 
cial sources. 

There are many large corporations 
with whom we do business going be- 
hind during this industrial stagna- 
tion, and we see no immediate relief 
for the next six months. So watch 
your step. A word to the wise should 
be sufficient.—Ed. 





Teamsters Win in Yellow Dog 
Contract Case 


On October 4th, Circuit Judge Wal- 
ter H. Evans rendered a decision in 
the controversy of the Ice Delivery Co. 
versus Frank Irons, in which he de- 
cided for the defendant. Irons is a 
member of Teamsters Union No. 162. 


Irons has been an ice delivery man 
for a number of years and in the em- 
ployment of other companies served 
a large number of customers in his 
territory. 


In May, 1928, Irons was employed 
by the Ice Delivery Co. Shortly after 
his employment he was asked to sign 
an agreement in which it was stipu- 
lated that if he severed his connec- 
tions with the Ice Delivery Co. he 
would not deliver ice for any other 
company within the territory he cov- 
ered for the Ice Delivery Co. A short 
time later Irons joined the Teamsters 
Union and a little later was discharged 
by the Ice Delivery Co. 

He then sought employment with 
another company and proceeded to de- 
liver ice in the territory which he had 
previously served when an employe of 
the Ice Delivery Co. They brought 
suit against him, seeking to restrain 
him from doing this. The case has 
come to be known as a sort of “yellow 
dog” contract, although it is not a 
“yellow dog” contract in the sense 
that the term is generally applied. 
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The teamsters union is elated with 
the victory and points out that this 
will probably put an end to similar con- 
tracts in the future. 

B. A. Green was attorney for Irons 
and the union and Russell E. Sewall 
and John F. Logan represented the 
Ice Delivery Co. 

In rendering his decision Judge Ev- 
ans said: “I have examined the record 
in connection with your briefs, and 
am of the opinion that the equities of 
the case, regardless of the merits or 
demerits of the contract in question, 
are not with the plaintiff, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


“First. So far as the record dis- 
closes, the signing of the contract was 
not a condition of procuring the em- 
ployment. It was not presented to him 
until after he had been engaged and 
was at work for the plaintiff. He says 
he didn’t sign it for three weeks; Mr. 
Holman says it was signed on the 
16th, ten days after he went to work. 
I fail to see that he received any con- 
sideration at all for entering into the 
work. They promised him no perma- 
nency of employment, and he worked 
for the wages he received and not for 
the contract that he signed. 

“Second. It appears that the de- 
fendant had served this general terri- 
tory as an iceman for upwards of ten 
years. He states that of the custom- 
ers which he was serving for the plain- 
tiff company approximately 135 had 
been his customers with other compa- 
nies before he engaged with the plain- 
tiff, and it seemes unconscionable that 
he must be foreclosed from serving 
135 old customers out of approximate- 
ly 200 on the company’s books in the 
territory he was serving at the time 
he quit, simply because he signed a 
contract that did not truly state the 
facts in this relation and which gave 
him no protection in that regard. 

“Third. Plaintiff’s own testimony 
shows that some promises not in the 
contract were held out to the defend- 
ant in order to induce him to sign the 
agreement, and further, that he was a 


competent, satisfactory ice delivery- 
man. Plaintiff’s witness Merwin gave 
a reason for the discharge of the de- 
fendant under the contract. The plain- 
tiff was not required to give any rea- 
son, and I submit that the reason of- 
fered, considering all the circum- 
stances, is not plausible, in this: Mr. 
Riddell’s objection to defendant’s em- 
ployment existing from the first; yet 
he was employed. Whatever disagree- 
able circumstances occurred at any 
meetings had happened some time be- 
fore and he was continued in the serv- 
ice, yet immediately upon his joining 
the union it becomes a matter of the 
foreman losing his job or the disinis- 
sal of defendant. The inference is very 
strong that the immediate cause of his 
discharge was the fact that he joined 
the union. 

“Judgment will be for the defend- 
ant.” 





More Dairy Products Used 
Than Ever Before 


The average American is now con- 
suming more dairy products, with the 
exception of butter, than ever before. 

He is drinking more milk and eating 
more cheese, and in the last twenty 
years has virtually trebled the annua) 
amount of ice cream he eats. 

Per capita consumption of all dairy 
products was reported today by the 
department of agri@ulture at the high- 
est point reached in an upward swing 
conspicuous in the last decade. 





Short Furrows 
By Abe Martin 


“I want to buy a winter coat if I kin 
ever git across the street,” said Mrs. 
Pear! Curl, today, as she leaned agin a 
lamp post an’ watched the procession 
of autos. “I wuz knocked down three 
times yesterday, but I decided to try 
it agin today.” I don’t know what’s to 
become of our merchants if all the 
folks who’ll be compelled to walk or 
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git along without chauffeurs this win- 
ter are knocked down ever’ time they 
try to cross the street to a store. Lots 
o’ folks are gittin to buy ever’thing 
on one side o’ the street, an’ if it hain’t 
on the side they happen to be on they 
do without. Locomotive engineers 
have to serve a long, tedious appren- 
ticeship before ther entrusted with an 
engine, an’ ever so often they have to 
have their eyes examined, an’ when 
they git shaky or cockeyed ther re- 
tired. Ther trains are run on ther 
own tracks, an’ the roads they cross 
are safeguarded by fences, an’ signs, 
an’ bells, an’ watchmen, an’ gates, an’ 
lights, but the streets an’ the high- 
ways which are owned by “the people” 
are filled with speedin’ automobiles 
twistin’ an’ turnin’ in ever direction, 
an’ any one o’ which is powerful 
enough to bust a concrete bridge abut- 
ment. Only about one feller out o’ ten 
used to have sense enough to drive a 
horse, an’ I reckon only one out o’ fifty 
is really equipped to be in charge of 
an auto. Horses wouldn’ run into peo- 
ple, or jump in stone quarries, or bump 
their brains out agin telephone poles. 
A horse jest flatly refused to be driven 
into a flock of little school children. 
Farmer Wes Hanger has been scared 
elean off the pikes an’ highways an’ 
walks to town on the railroad. It 
hain’t safe to board at a corner drug 
store. Right now ther’s a car stuck 
half way in the side o’ Leslie Purvi- 
ance’s home at the corner o’ Spruce 
an’ Saw Mill avenue. The family read 
by the head lights. Ever’ thug an’ cut 
throat has a purrin’ car waitin’ fer 
him. If seven youthful bandits are 
goin’ to break jail a seven-passenger 
car is waitin’ fer ’em. If an outlaw 
shoots a cashier ther’s a roadster an’ 
a blond hard by to whiz him to safety. 
But these culprits don’t drive no 
faster in escapin from justice than the 
“modern citizen” who hain’t goin’ 
anywhere in particular, or the light 
truck driver that’s goin’ after a $15 
suit to press. Ther’s a little, nervous, 
generously priced car that’s only got 


two speeds—thirty-five miles an hour 
an’ merely tremblin’. An’ when I do 
barely manage to escape gittin’ killed 
by one I fergit entirely what I come 
downtown fer, or what I intended to 
git on the other side o’ the street. The 
Emporium talks some of openin’ fer 
business at 4 a. m., before the autos 
fill the streets. Yisterday Mrs. Joe 
Kite yelled clear across the street to 
Druggist Artie Small to bring her a 
pork sandwich an’ some aspirin. Any 
day you kin see folks huddled on the 
curbs an’ lookin longin’ly across the 
street at a show window full o’ socks, 
or bacon, or somethin’. If a feller tries 
to drive a car at a respectable speed 
he’s tooted at, an’ sideswiped, an’ 
finally driven into the curb. Even the 
home is no longer a haven o’ safety in 
this age o’ crime, an’ the jails while 
safe are smelly an’ overcrowded, so I 
don’t know where a feller could go to 
live out his natural life—Indianapolis 
News. 





People’s Low Buying Power 
Brought Business Let Down 


Washington.—“Census Bureau fig- 
ures, just issued, sustain the view that 
the business depression was caused by 
low buying power being unable to pur- 
chase the nation’s surplus,” says the 
Washington Post in a leading editori- 
al. The Post is one of the nation’s 
prominent daily newspapers. 

“The fact that there was an ‘over- 
production’ can. no longer be ques- 
tioned,” says the editor, who asserts 
that if industry paid wages in the 
same proportion as it did in 1849, 
“wage earners would have received 
an aggregate of $16,000,000,000. In- 
stead, they were paid $11,271,116,- 
000.” 

“On the basis of productive capac- 
ity American labor is cheaper,” de- 
clares the Post. “A study of the in- 
creases in both wages and industry 
suggests that the working man is not 
receiving his full share of the wealth 
he helps to create. 
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“A glance at the more recent figures 
is more convincing. During 1927 
wages amounted to $10,484,802,000 
and the products of manufacturing in- 
dustries were worth $62,718,347,000. 
Wages increased in the following two 
years by $422,214,000, in spite of the 
fact that fewer workmen were em- 
ployed. But during that same period 
production was augmented to the ex- 
tent of $5,735,139,000. In other words, 
labor registered a gain of 3.8 per cent 
in its purchasing power, while the out- 
put of industry gained more than 9 
per cent. 

“In these figures lies the story of 
the industrial depression. While goods 
were turned out at a pace never be- 
fore equalled in history, the buying 
power of the public was making but 
small gains. When the climax was 
reached in the last months of 1929, a 
period of adversity was inevitable be- 
cause the people did not have sufficient 
money to buy the surplus goods which 
they had produced. 

“If the country is to go on producing 
at the 1929 level, the buying power of 
the people must be increased. Con- 
suming power already exists, and it 
has no limitations. From the long 
range view, all that is necessary to 
make it effective is to increase the 
earning power of the workmen’s fam- 
ily.’—News Letter. 





American Concerns Migrate 
to Europe 


New York.—American branch fac- 
tories in Europe and Canada are em- 
ploying more than 500,000 workers, 
according to the New York Trust 
Company. 

Migration of American industry 
commenced before the war, but its 
most rapid expansion has been in the 
last ten years, co-jointly with the 
marked increase in American invest- 
ments in foreign countries. 

The trust company declares that 
“the export trade and labor condi- 
tions, and effects of the movement on 


American industrial price and living 
conditions abroad, in time, may be ex- 
tremely far reaching.” 

Canada leads in American branch 
factories. There were 79 American 
branch plants in Germany at the be- 
ginning of the present year and sev- 
eral others were planned. A number 
of American firms are established in 
Great Britain and recently branch 
plants, principally for the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, have been estab- 
lished in France, Italy and Spain. 

On the basis of four dependents to 
a worker, this migration, with their 
500,000 employes, means that 2,000,- 
000 persons in this country are direct- 
ly affected.—News Letter. 





Courage Always Wins 


“Dare to be yourself,” declared 
Senator Borah in a radio address to 
thousands of school graduates who 
are entering the arena of life. 

The Idaho lawmaker reminded 
young men that privilege seekers and 
their political agents cry for political 
regularity that the status quo be 
maintained. 

“Tf you have an issue of worth and 
moment,” said Mr. Borah, “the ma- 
chine will follow like a whipped cur 
behind you.” 

Trade unionists should retain this 
thought. 

Political machines—and, in fact, 
the world—pay no attention to men 
who fear censure by the supposed 
“great.” 

The world may pity—but never re- 
spects—the whiner. That’s why men 
command attention when they dare 
to do. They sweep others into their 
ranks by courage and disinterested- 
ness. 

The world is filled with men who 
fear to take chances. 

They waste their lives in the vain 
hope that those who have seized 
power will some time, some how, vol- 
untarily surrender such power.— 
News Letter. 
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Machine Must Give an Enlarged 
Life 

“The machine age will fail if its one 
purpose is to give man a mere living,” 
said President Hoover in an address at 
the dedication of a new building by a 
food company here. 

“Man learned the art of staying 
alive long before he learned the art of 
mechanics,” said the President. “The 
machine must build him a better life, 
not only in time of leisure, but in joy 
of work, than he knew before. 

“Unless industry makes men, wom- 
en and children happier in their work, 
unless it gives opportunity and crea- 
tive satisfaction in the job itself, it 
cannot excuse its failure by pleading 
that at least it has kept them alive.”— 
News Letter. 





Why Trade Unionism Is 
Opposed 


Trade unionism cannot be com- 
pared with business, fraternal, pro- 
fessional or civic organizations. 


The trade union, fundamentally, 
is a protesting movement and therein 
it differs from all other groups. 

Trade unions, for instance, fit into 
a community chest drive that is 
launched by philanthropy, but this 
is incidental to their main objective. 

In its essence a trade union is not 
a “business” organization. 

A business organization is primar- 
ily interested in property and profits. 

A trade union, organically, is inter- 
ested in human values and individual 
liberty. 

It denies any and every control 
over the individual or collective acts 
of workers when such act is legal if 
done by other groups of citizens. 

It scorns the paternalism, benignity 
and artificial fellow feeling that so- 
ealled “superior” persons assume to- 
ward those who receive wages and 
who are called “working people.” 

Organized labor does not accept the 


status quo. Other movements profess 
high ideals, but these do not include a 
changed social outlook toward work- 
ers, which is the base of trade union- 
ism. 

The present outlook is illustrated 
by injunction judges who declare 
that trade unions are proper, but— 

They are a “conspiracy” if they 
interfere with profits and income. 

To assure these profits and income 
the highest court in the land has ruled 
(Bedford cut stone case) that work- 
ers can be held to their task and that 
they must not refuse to handle non- 
union cut stone. 

Nothing more clearly interprets the 
mental attitude toward workers than 
this United States Supreme Court de- 
cision. 

If trade unionists are asked to de- 
fine their objective, let them point 
to this infamous court order that an- 
nuls the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the federal constitution. 

This serf view is held by men who 
deny workers the right to unite. They 
make attractive speeches on the need 
for labor organizations—if they are 
the company “union” kind. But let 
workers attempt to stand as free men 
and note what happens. 

Let them vitalize the Declaration of 
Independence and shouts of “‘property 
rights” are heard. 

This is what labor has in mind when 
it insists on collective bargaining. 
This process is more than attempting 
to raise wages. It strikes at mental 
control of workers, the foundation of 
every privilege.—News Letter. 





Education of our adults is needed 
now as never before, for in this ma- 
chine, mass-production age, the life 
of the worker must be enriched or, in 
many cases, his spirit will die. We 
probably can hold the place we now 
have by schooling children only, but 
to make real progress we must edu- 
cate adults—L. R. Alderman, U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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Standards 


We hear much talk about the Amer- 
ican standard of living and how nec- 
essary it is that it shall be maintained. 
We find our congressmen discoursing 
in big words and telling the horny- 
handed sons of toil how necessary it is 
to have a high tariff to protect Ameri- 
can labor against pauper labor of Eu- 
rope. We hear the reformers, the 
preachers, the economists, the poli- 
ticians, and many others too nume- 
rous to mention, all telling us the 
American standard of living must be 
put on a high level and maintained. 

All have their pet means to accom- 
plish results, but with few exceptions 
they do not advance the real Simon- 
pure remedy. It remains for the 
Trades Unionists to declare the un- 
disputed economic fact that it is good 
wages that will maintain a good de- 
cent standard of living in America or 
elsewhere, and that it is the Trades 
Unions which make it possible to get 
and maintain good wages. Low wages 
and long hours are the cause of under- 
consumption and consequent unem- 
ployment. 

There is no decent standard of liv- 
ing in America or elsewhere for the 
great mass of the unorganized wage 
workers and there never will be until 
these workers are organized and be- 
come a part of the trade union move- 
ment. These people, because of low 
wages, are forced to live in over- 
crowded houses in densely populated 
districts which are breeding places for 
discontent, hatred, want, privation, 
sickness, poverty and multiplied mis- 
ery. The big non-union trust owners 
know it, but they just fiddle like Nero 
while Rome was. burning.—Cigar 
Maker. 





It is labor that lays the foundations 
of empires, that clears.,up continents, 
that builds cities, that operates rail- 
roads, gathers news, prints papers, 
cultivates the earth, feeds the nations 
and elevates man; and it is the men 


who toil with their hands who are 
entitled to special consideration, al- 
though they get little credit for their 
work. The men who gather at ban- 
quets dressed in fine linen and soft 
raiment may imagine that they are 
the State, but it is not so. Many of 
them are simply parasites, eating 
bread that others toil for; all could 
be wiped out and the nation would go 
right on; they would scarcely be 
missed.—John P. Altgeld. 





Cry for Ships; Ignore Men 


The average newspaper reader be- 
lieves that ships is the one essential 
for an American merchant marine. 

Ships are needed for an emergency, 
is the cry. But no mention is made of 
the need for trained seamen to handle 
these vessels. 

The government realized this need 
during the World War when the aid of 
the Seamen’s Union was gladly ac- 
cepted to induce skilled seamen to re- 
turn to the sea. 

With the passing of the present 
generation, this reservoir will be ex- 
hausted, if conditions continue. 

Skilled seamen are not being de- 
veloped. 

Low wages and poor working con- 
ditions is the rule in many ships fly- 
ing the American flag. 

The government loans money at a 
low interest rate to build these ships 
and the owners are then paid huge 
subsidies, called “mail contracts,” 
that cover operation costs. 

Ship owners frown on the employ- 
ment of American boys and resist 
every attempt to develop a sea con- 
sciousness in citizens. 

Chinese and natives of the West 
Indies and South America are easily 
satisfied. 

Sea power is in men, not in ships. 
This is the history of every maritime 
nation. 





Honest criticism should never be re- 
sented. 
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Those “Wise” Business Men 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
says industrial safety is good busi- 
ness, and that prevention in any in- 
dustry pays for itself many times. 

The bureau shows that loss of life 
and limb, and destruction of property 
are not the only costs. Many extra 
costs creep in through the disorgan- 
ization of a smoothly running depart- 
ment. 

“Wise” business men who are not 
interested in safety, should keep the 
bureau’s statement in mind. They pay 
terrific costs because of their refusal 
to protect life and limb. 





The worth-while trade unionist 
must be a thinker as well as a doer. 
Doing things, having determination 
to accomplish worth-while results, 
throwing our entire energy into our 
movement, are necessary if it is to 
succeed. 

But, it is just as essential that we 
should carefully study our problems. 
Much doing of things without the 
necessary thinking, is likely to wreck 
instead of build up. 

It is not the impassioned oratory in 
the local meeting or upon the platform 
which tells the story. It is the careful 
thinking and planning which counts. 





Revolutionists Don’t Worry 


A New York financial paper, discus- 
sing unemployment in Germany and 
recent election gains by Fascists and 
Communists in that country, solemnly 
declares that this is “no time for 
small politics.” 

That editor has the innocence of 
childhood when considering the psy- 
chology of revolutionists. 

Does he expect Fascists and Com- 
munists to defer their revolution 
until times are good, until everyone is 
employed and when they cannot be 
interested in political and economic 
upheavals? 

; If that editor understood revolu- 
tionary tactics he would know that 


industrial unrest is when the harvest 
is reaped. 

It is baby prattle to make “let’s-get- 
together” pleas to unscrupulous men 
who know what they want and when 
to get it. 





Kindness 


Kindness is manifest in the things 
we say. Our words are darts to wound 
and acid to burn, or they can be kind 
and soothing, like soft sea breezes in 
summer days. 

Kindness in words means speaking 
our appreciation of others, speaking 
kindly and cheerfully, and not with 
grouches and frowns. 

Kindness means leaving unsaid the 
cutting things that hurt and the 
things that reflect against the good 
name of some one else. 

Kindness does not gossip. 





Teachers are confronted by the age 
“dead line,” which threatens to de- 
prive education of some of its best and 
soundest minds. 

This situation is revealed by Teach- 
ers’ College of New York City, which 
warns all educational workers who are 
nearing the age of forty not to resign 
without assurance of other jobs. Per- 
sons thirty-five or older are advised if 
they resign to do graduate work with 
the hope of bettering their position 
later, “they may have trouble getting 
any position, let alone a better one.” 

Many school boards and educational 
institutions, it is explained, will not 
hire instructors in the neighborhood 
of forty or beyond. 

Thus teachers are facing the same 
age barrier to employment as workers 
in the shop, factory or other indus- 
tries. 

If only the young are to be em- 
ployed as teachers, education will suf- 
fer from being deprived of the experi- 
ence and wisdom which youth, by rea- 
son of being youth, does not often pos- 
sess. It is a situation which promises 
no good for education in this country. 
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EDITORIAL ~@- 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


W ut, THE ELECTION IS OVER and it looks as though the Democrats, and 
a few independents, will have control of Congress and the United States 
Senate. Personally, I think President Hoover is tickled to death because he 
can now throw the blame for the lack of progress on the Democratic party, 
and if history continues to repeat itself, about two years from now the 
country at large will be cursing the Democrats and will return the Repub- 
licans to office, because the Democrats, if they follow their usual custom, 
will start mixing things up by making extravagant statements and promis- 
ing to do the impossible. 

My analysis of this election is that it is purely a protest against the 
governmental powers that have been reigning during the past six or eight 
years and the industrial stagnation prevailing everywhere, resulting in the 
unemployment of millions of men and women. Human beings vote in accord- 
ance with their own individual circumstances and conditions, and at the 
present time the citizens of the country were willing to vote out any party 
in the hope that a new regime might bring about some betterment of con- . 
ditions. 

The election in Illinois in the defeat of Mrs. McCormick was, in the 
first place, a protest against a woman going to the Senate, especially in view 
of the fact that she spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in getting the 
nomination, and it was helped along also by the industrial situation in IIli- 
nois. Again, there is a feeling that the Deneen interests, with whom the 
Hoover element is friendly, as a result of the defeat of Deneen, the present 
senator, by Mrs. McCormick for the nomination, did everything they could, 
privately, to help defeat her. It was rumored that if elected she would not be 
seated because of the enormous amount of money spent in her nomination. 
That, of course, is only a rumor. 


At any rate, Labor has not lost anything in the election of James Ham- 
ilton Lewis, for during his years in the United States Senate in the past he 
was always friendly towards the aspirations of the men and women of 
Labor. He was never too busy to listen to the men of Labor in their plead- 
ings for liberal legislation in behalf of the toiling masses. 

In New York State the election of Governor Roosevelt was a personal 
tribute to the man because of his honesty and sincerity. The State of New 
York is as Republican today as it was for the past ten years as has been 
thoroughly demonstrated by the return of both the representatives of the 
House and Senate, so the Republicans will be in control- of both branches 
of the New York Legislature, as reported at this writing. 

In Massachusetts it was not only the industrial stagnation but the wet 
and dry question that prevailed, resulting in the defeat of the friend of 
former President Coolidge, Mr. Butler, Republican, by a Democrat, Marcus 
Coolidge. Marcus Coolidge is liberal minded and although a large manu- 
facturer is looked upon as the better of the two. Mr. Butler has always run 
an open non-union shop, and so does Coolidge, as far as that goes, but, in 
accordance with statements made on public platforms, there is a vast differ- 
ence between the two men. Governor Allen of Massachusetts, a Republican, 
should have been re-elected, although the man who succeeds him, Judge 
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Ely, is a splendid character. Governor Allen was a real friend of the work- 
ing people. 

Men and women of today should not be bound to party politics in state 
and municipal elections, or even in national elections. They should vote for 
the man because of the kind of man he is, what he stands for and what he 
has done, especially if he has previously held office. It would be a crime to 
defeat such men as Tom Walsh of Montana, Senator Norris of Nebraska 
and Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin because of their party affiliations. 
Whether those men be Democrats or Republicans, they are a credit to the 
nation because of their sincerity and honesty and their fearlessness in the 
face of gigantic wealth threatening them. Those men, and men of their 
kind, have always fought for the working people while members of the 
United States Senate and also outside of the Senate, and in elections this 
should be remembered and they should be supported by the members of 
organized Labor, and they were. Labor organizations have their influence 
and are looked to by the unorganized for guidance and direction, and there 
is not any question but what the working masses are responsible for the 
change in the recent election. 

It is a pity that there are not more real leaders within the ranks of 
organized labor who would go out and represent the workers of the nation. 
There are a great many who are honest and fearless, but again there are 
many backsliders and phoneys who are only looking for a job and who are 
not at heart really Labor men. It is a pity and a crime they cannot be rele- 
gated from the ranks of Labor. 

I do not mean by this statement that a man who holds office under 
either party cannot be an honest man, but I do claim that some men are 
affiliated, or claim affiliation, with our labor movement simply because they 
are trying to bolster up their own little individual game. 

The wet and dry question was very prominent in the recent election 
because with the conditions obtaining in our large industrial centers men 
and women are becoming afraid of their lives as a result of the crime ob- 
taining which the Government, both state and national, seem unable to cope 
with or prevent. Then again there is another reason, men and women who 
are temperate and, in many instances teetotalers, favor a change because 
they believe that the enormous sums of money being paid out to enforce 
prohibition—which has failed absolutely in their opinion—could be used 
for other purposes, such as the building of roads, the abolition of grade 
crossings, the establishment and maintenance of public institutions to care 
for the sick, the needy, the poor and, as far as that goes, for the care of 
criminals. 

There is another class of people who believe that a modification of the 
Volstead Act will create a certain amount of employment, which is greatly 
needed at this time, will help use up the grain surplus, thereby helping 
farmers and those engaged in the raising of grain. Some of these people 
may be right in their ideas and some may be wrong in their endeavor to 
solve the problem or explain the cause for the recent upheaval in the polit- 
ical situation. 

Personally, I do not think that any party, Republican or Democrat, 
could have saved the country from the industrial crisis through which we 
are now passing. No matter to which party we may belong, it is only fair 
to say, that insofar as helping towards the establishment of public work, 
President Hoover has done all he possibly could do. I still contend that 
although President Hoover is strictly honest and sincere and a great engi- 
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neer, he has not had sufficient training in political life to successfully handle 
the goverment reins in Washington. He seems to lack personality, sym- 
pathy, the human touch and the gift of making friends. He should not be 
blamed because he happens to be constituted, physically and mentally, that 
way. But, I do believe there are many men in political and public life pos- 
sessing the many qualities named above, who, under similar circumstances 
and with his opportunities, would have handled the situation much better 
than has President Hoover. It has often been stated that you can catch 
more flies with molasses than you can with vinegar. A man should not just 
stand still with his ideas because they are right. It is not sufficient that he 
is right. He must be able to convince the people that he is right. 

As head of any institution, a man is not wrong and need not sacrifice 
his principles if he explains his idea to the people or endeavors to convert 
them or bring them to his way of thinking. As President of the United 
States, or as president of any other institution, such a man needs friends 
and needs to possess the quality, the ability, the tact and the diplomacy to 
make friends who will help him put over his ideas and the things for which 
he is struggling in the interest of the nation and the people he represents. 

Come what will, America is ours to protect, to guard and to fight for 
both intellectually and physically and no one needs fear but what our 
country—the United States—will come out all right in the end. But, 
before that comes to pass we are bound to suffer privation, misery, grum- 
bling, sickness and starvation. After all, it takes suffering to purify and 
strengthen us. Looking ahead, the price we have to pay seems fearful, but 
if by our suffering it will make our country better, if it will but make men 
and women realize the necessity of weeding from out of politics and from 
out the ranks of our unions those who are wrong, then our sacirfices will 
not be in vain. 


TOF OF 


Ta INTERNATIONAL Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, although 
but thirty years old, is the pioneer among Labor Organizations in this coun- 
try in instituting progressive movements. We practically lead all other 
organizations in payment of salaries to international officers and organ- 
izers. We have led in contributions given other organizations of labor when 
in distress and in answer to appeals, for many different causes, sent out 
from time to time by the American Federation of Labor. 

I think I can safely say our organization adopted an insurance feature 
at our last convention, in behalf of the International Officers, which up to 
this time, has not been given serious consideration by other labor organ- 
izations. The convention voted unanimously to insure the International 
Officers in the sum of $10,000. This includes all recognized full-pay organ- 
izers. It further stipulated that all office employes be insured in a sum not 
exceeding $2,500, dependent on length of service, the premiums to be paid 
by the International. 

This instruction of the convention is now being put into effect by the 
General Office and the business in connection with this insurance feature 
has been given to Labor’s own insurance company—The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company, with headquarters in the Machinists Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., of which Matthew Woll is President, and whose directors are 
all officers of national and international unions. Furthermore, every share 
of stock of this company is owned by members of local unions and trade 
union organizations. 
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I think the action of our convention is not only considerate but it also 
deserves the widest kind of publicity among our membership and the trade 
union movement in general. 

I hope that the unanimous action of our convention, in this respect, 
will be an incentive to all labor unions, and especially our locals, to do like- 
wise. There is no sound reason why men who work as business agents and 
secretary-treasurers, who have families and risk their lives every day in 
the week in behalf of their membership, and who have helped get for their 
members thousands of dollars in additional wages each month, should not 
receive some protection, in the way of insurance, so they will know when 
they are called to the Great Beyond their families will receive some help 
for the risks they have taken, for their loyalty and service rendered the 
local union and its membership. 

It is sad to relate, but we have known instances where international 
officers who had given the best years of their lives in serving the member- 
ship of their organizations, when they were called away, their families 
were left destitute. You may say: Why did they not protect their families 
by taking out some insurance? For many reasons. First, in the early days 
when they were young men and could have obtained insurance cheap, they 
were not receiving sufficient salary to live on, therefore, they could not 
afford to take out insurance. In later years, or when they were older, they 
could not afford to pay the amount of the insurance premium or they could 
not, perhaps, pass a medical examination, even if in a position to pay the 
premium. , 

I might add to the above statement, in case any of our officers do not 
pass the medical examination or are rejected because of age, the Interna- 
tional is instructed to pay the amount specified above out of its own funds 
to the families of the deceased at the time of death. This, however, can only 
be done in case the applicant fails to obtain insurance from a legitimate 
and bona fide insurance company such as the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, or some similar institution. 

I think it would be advisable for the officers of other national and inter- 
national unions to bring the action of our convention to the attention of 
their members, not only in their own behalf and in the interest of their 
families, but also in behalf of those who may follow in their footsteps. 
Especially should they try to help in this respect the officers of local unions, 
those men who are fighting in the front line trenches in the interest of the 
masses every day in the week. 


TT 
‘Report of General President 


(Continued from last month) 
INSURANCE 


American citizens constitute 9914 per cent of our membership and the 
average American worker lives on his wages, so the International Union 
should protect the family of each member by an insurance policy of not 
less than $1,000.00. 

It is impossible to get accurate figures as to the cost for this amount 
of insurance for each member. This is due to the fact that we have never 
had a record of the average age of our membership, but in order to put this 
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subject more clearly before you, I have had made up for me a table on group 
insurance on the membership with the average cost per month, per mem- 
ber, based on a membership of 100,000. 


ED i ch) anes oka oe a $ .74 per month 
DR tao ahe ons cewsa bo s .80 per month 
as ins ach anew .88 per month 
IS oe aos Ol oin'n oa ale 1.04 per month 
ey Rs Sins is web ko oe bet 1.20 per month 


The foregoing applies to total disability. However, I repeat, I have no 
accurate table of the average age of our membership, but I think I am safe 
in saying that it is somewhere around 35 years, and this you will notice, from 
above figures, for a policy of $1,000 would cost us, on a membership of 
100,000, 80 cents per month, per member. 

Now it seems to me that if we thought a policy for $1,000 costs too 
much to begin with, we could start with a $500 policy, which would reduce 
the cost to 40 cents per month, and at the end of five years, when our next 
convention comes around, we would be better able to regulate the premium 
cost on this group insurance and increase the amount, if necessary. 

It will be reported to this convention that we have in our treasury the 
splendid amount of nearly two million dollars in liquid cash. I am very 
happy that we have reached this point and I am sure you will agree with me 
that only by the strictest economy, without being parsimonious or miserly, 
were we able to bring this abount. 

When you take into consideration that we have a very low per capita 
tax, and that the purchasing power of the dollar has been reduced consider- 
ably in recent years, you will have to agree with me that none of our money 
has been wasted and that we have made every dollar sent into Headquarters 
account for itself in a proper manner, and this has been done without any 
local union, or individual, being deprived of even one dollar to which they 
were rightfully entitled. It is true we have refused to pay out money from 
the International Treasury for purposes which we believed were neither 
legal nor justified. This policy had to be adopted in order to comply with the 
laws and rules laid down to the General Officers and in the best interest of 
the International and its future preservation. 

I feel that this International Union can now, in order to get something 
started which will bind the local unions more closely to the International 
and help towards protecting the homes of our families, carry or establish, 
at least a $500 insurance policy on a graded or scheduled basis for all of our 
members, and while the first cost on our total membership, which is 40 
cents per member, may seem considerable, it can be taken care of by the 
payment of an additional amount of 25 cents per month, per member, as 
per capita tax. 

The only way in which this can be done is for the International Union 
to set aside out of our treasury $500,000 to be placed in a mortuary fund. 
This would practically be giving our membership, for the next five years, 
an insurance policy for $500 for almost one-half its actual cost, but in view 
of the fact that this money has been paid in by the membership, I feel justi- 
fied in thus proceeding. This would make the total per capita tax to be paid 
by the locals to the International 55 cents per member per month. 

When you take into consideration that a strike benefit of $10.00 a 
week is paid out of this; that the cost of the publication of our magazine, 
which is mailed free to the homes of our members, is taken out of it; that 
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the American Federation of Labor per capita tax and assessments are paid 
out of it, and in addition the $500 insurance, it seems to me quite reasonable 
and consistent to proceed along the lines suggested above. Local unions 
whose dues are not sufficient to meet this tax, the insurance feature would 
be an incentive to the membership to raise the dues to meet this slight 
increase. 

If such a course is decided on, a committee could be appointed by the 
General President who would regulate the cost of the insurance and the 
method to be adopted. For instance, men who are one year in the organiza- 
tion and in continuous good standing would be entitled to receive $100 or 
$200, and for each year thereafter, an additional $100 would be paid until 
the total of $500 is reached. Of course, rules to govern this would have to 
be adopted, but I feel it needs only to be started to be a success, and the 
actual responsibility of taking care of our members, in this way, devolves 
on us as delegates to this convention. It would, without doubt, strengthen 
the International, because, in my time in isolated and rural districts and 
in small towns and villages, innumerable local unions have been organized, 
but they have gone out of business simply because there was no attraction, 
or benefit, or anything, to bind the local to the International. 


I trust the men here present, respresenting strong local unions, will not 
be so selfish as to say we have benefits to take care of our members and we 
don’t see why the other fellow can’t do the same thing. This is not the 
trade-union spirit. That is not the co-operation which will bring about the 
advancement, the progress and the development of our International Union. 

Remember, there are none of you within the union so powerful that 
you cannot be attacked and destroyed if the enemy concentrates his forces 
on you. During my time in the Labor Movement, I have seen powerful 
International Unions, some that were considered almost impregnable, swept 
off their feet and totally destroyed, and others shattered to pieces, as a re- 
sult of confiicts with their employers. I am afraid there are none of us so 
strong but that we need the assistance and co-operation of all of us. If, 
however, you decide, as you did in previous conventions, to set aside this 
recommendation, then that is your affair and the will and wish of the ma- 
jority must always prevail within our International organization. 


(To be continued) 
TOF OF 


Stand By Your Union 


Trade unionism is doubly necessary 
when crafty employers talk of no 
wage reductions while they silently 
attempt to undermine work stand- 
ards. 

The unions are also necessary be- 
cause of their power to mold public 
opinion in favor of injunction relief, 
old-age pensions and other social 
legislation. 

Unions are not attacked in times of 
prosperity. Workers must be especial- 
ly vigilant in times of depression. 


Anti-union employers, to a large 
extent, have abandoned open opposi- 
tion. Stealth and a destruction of the 
workers’ morale are being used. 

The union hall is the forum where 
present conditions can be discussed 
and new plans agreed to on how to 
hold the lines. 


“Stand by your union” should be 
the slogan of every worker who ap- 
preciates the value of organization. 
To become discouraged is to play into 
the hands of opponents of every form 
and guise. 
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UCH UNEMPLOYMENT conditions could lead to anything. Starving 
men and hungry women and famished children were the cause of every 
overturn in civilization since the world began. Read the history of the 
Roman empire under the Caesars, or read the causes that led to the French 
Revolution. Or later on, read the story of Russia and the destruction of the 
Romanoffs. In all those ages the governmental authorities, the ruling 
powers, the monied classes, believed that society was safe. They said the 
masses cannot rise up against us. We have our armies. We hope and trust 
history will not repeat itself. It usually does. Perhaps the controllers of 
wealth, like Rockefeller, may see the signs before it is too late. 


TFT 


DO NOT know what is going to be done about unemployment— it is 

not my business. It is, however, the business of the government to find 
some way for helping even if they have to resort to extreme taxation on 
parties able to pay taxes. 


TTF 


E SEEM to be blessed, or is it cursed, with too much of everything— 
millions of bushels of wheat overflowing everywhere, thousands of 
unsold automobiles, millions of tons of coal lying idle and unused, billions 
of gallons of oil going to waste or waiting to be consumed, fruit fallen from 
the trees rotting on the ground, bountiful harvest and an overflow of crops 
of all kinds, and in addition nearly one-third of the entire money of the world 
in our banks lying idle and unused, yet we have in our midst, suffering, 
misery, poverty, dejection and loss of hope. 
Surely there must be some reason for this situation and the remedy, 
in my judgment, must come from men with courage sufficient to go out 
and do, not just say, things. 


TTF 


F JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER is willing to organize a club to raise 
$300,000,000 for the purpose of getting rid of slums, surely our national 
government can build a couple of new highways from Boston to Los 
Angeles, costing five or six billion dollars, extending this over a period of 
ten years. If a war should come along in which our country would become 
engaged we would not have any trouble in gathering in fifteen billion dollars 
through bond subscriptions, as we did before, so why cannot some move- 
ment be instituted, headed by our government, to help in this industrial 
war where millions of our people are liable to be starving before next spring. 


TTT 


ON’T WORRY about what people think of you. Act naturally, be yourself. 

Say and do the things that are right. Don’t imitate or clown some- 
body else. 
TTT 


T IS EASY, perhaps, for a moment to agree with the gang. But if it is 
wrong and you know it, you will pay the price some day for your coward- 
ice in not expressing your opinion, or striving and battling for the right. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 


PCTs FIO 


Wear the Emblem of Our 


Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary ! 
| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 























